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RESEARCH SUGGESTS THAT TEACHER PARTICIFATICW IN 
DECISICMMAKING HAS DESIRABLE CC»NSEOUENCES. WHEN THE PRINCIPAL. 
INVOLVES TEACHERS IN MAKING DECISIONS WHICH ARE LOCATED IN 
THEIR ZOtiE Cf INDIFFERENCE, PARTICIPATION IS LESS EFFECTIVE. 

A TEACHER IS INTERESTED IN PARTICIPATING IF THE DECISION IS 
RELEVANT TO HIM AND IF HE IS CAPABLE CF CONTRIBUTING TO THE 
DECISION. WHEN THE PRINCIPAL HAS DECIDED AT WHAT PHASE IH THE 
DECISIONMAKING PROCESS TEACHERS WILL BE INCLUDED AND WHAT 
THEIR ROLE WILL BE, HE MUST DETERMINE THE CONST I TUT lONAL 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE GROUP (PARTICIPANT-DETERMINING, 
PARLIAMENTARIAN, OR DEMXRATIC-CENTRALIST) . DECISIONS 
APPROPRIATE FO^ PARTICIPANT-DETERMINING HCtD HIGH RELEVANCE 
TO THE TEACHERS. VNEN TEACHERS' INTERESTS ARE CONFLICTING, 

THE PARLIAMENTARIAN STYLE IS MDST APPROPRIATE FOR ACHIEVING 
CONSENSUS, AND WJ^EN B«DTH TEACHERS' VIEWS AND THE PRINCIPAL'S 
FINAL JUDGMENT ARE REQUIRED, THE DEMOCRATIC -CENTRAL I ST STYLE 
IS WDST FEASIBLE. IN ALL THREE STRUCTURES, THE PRINCIPAL MUST 
FACILITATE THE ORCHJP EFFORT IN ORDER TO MAINTAIN THE 
NECESSARY LEADERSHIP PO'SITION. (HM) 
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Of the myriad activities In which the principal engages, his 
conscious Involvement of teachers In making decisions Is one of the 
most crucial. This Is not to Imply that his other administrative 
actS“-e,g., planning, organizing, controlling, and eva 1 uat I ng--are 
not Important, only that they are no more Important to the function 
I ng of the school than the provision for his subordinates to parti- 
cipate In the decision-making process. Empirical support for this 
contention can be found In research on two types of organizations, 
business concerns" and "service organizations." ' 

^ For example, a field experiment conducted by Coch and French^ 
in an Industrial setting shows quite dramatically the effects of 
employee participation on absenteeism, turnover, efficiency, pro- 
ductivity, and Incidence of grievances. According to the authors, 
the Harwood Manufacturing Corporation which provided the setting 
for this study was a progressive business concern In the area of 
labor relations. Employees were provided with music while they 
worked, health services, lunchrooms, and recreation programs. 
Nevertheless, the production workers resisted necessary changes In 
their methods and jobs even when they realized that competitive 
conditions required these changes. In an effort to Increase pro- 
ductivity and to reduce turnover, Coch and French with management's 
approval used different degrees of participation In Initiating 
required changes. One group of employees was given no oppoTtun'ity 
to pcLTt'io'ipccte though the need for change was pointed out to them. 
The second group of workers was treated with pavtioipation through 
representation In designing the changes to be made In their jobs. 

In the third group, there was total participation; all members were 
involved In designing the changes. The results of this experiment 
favored the representation group and the total participation groups. 
At the end of the first forty days, 17^ of the no-part Icipatlon 
group had quit; there was no turn-over In the groups experiencing 
some form of participation. 



''This article was written while the author was serving as a Senior 
Research Associate In the Central Midwestern Regional Educational 
Laboratory (CEMREL) . 
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As for the productivity of the various groups, the no-participation 
group showed no progress after transfer for a period of thirty-two 
days* At the end of fourteen days, the reaves eyitation and total 
pavticipation groups Impressively exceeded the standard set by 
management. The no-participation group was reconstituted two and a 
half months after the completion of the experiment and transferred to 
a new job using the total participation technique. This group, like 
the representation and the total participation groups in the first 
experiment, re-leamed the new job rapidly and attained a level of 
production much higher than had existed before the change. Similar 
results favoring employee participation in decision-making have been 
reported by Guest, ^ Vroom,^ Maier,^ and Wickert.5 



However, since these studies were conducted within business con- 
cerns, the general i zab i 1 i ty of the results to school organizations with 
professional employees may be questioned. One might argue that partici- 
pation would have less of an impact on teachers than on industrial 
workers because the opportunity to participate wo 'd provide less of 
an increase in status for teachers than for industrial workers. On 
the other hand, one might argue that the autonomy expectation is more 
deeply ingrained in the professional than in the factory worker and 
that for the teacher to be denied a share in decision making would 
have more disastrous consequences than it would for the non-professional. 
The research on this question suggests that participation by teachers 
in decision making does produce positive consequences. Chase's study 
of 1800 teachers in 216 systems in forty-three states underscores this 
point: "Teachers who report opportunity to participate regularly and 

actively in making policies are much more likely to be enthusiastic 
about their school systems than those who report limited opportunity 
to participate."^ The opportunity to share in formulating policies 
apparently is an important factor in the morale of teachers and their 
enthusiasm for the school system. In a similar study of 500 teachers 
from all parts of the United States, Sharma^ examined how practices in 
decision making were related to an individual's satisfaction in teach- 
ing. The data indicated rather clearly that teachers' satisfaction was 
related directly to the extent that they participated in decision 
making. Further support for the autonomy expectation argument is ^ g 
advanced by Bridges' study of teacher participation in decision making. 
Bridges found that teachers preferred principals who involved their 
staffs in decision making and that this was true regardless of whether 
the teachers had a high or low need for independence. Taken together 
these three studies conducted in educational settings lend weight to 
the position that participation does increase a teacher's level of 
satisfaction in teaching, a teacher's enthusiasm for the school system 
where he works, and a teacher's positive attitudes toward the principal. 



Having documented the assertion that employee participation in 
decision making has many desirable consequences, the author will review 
the administrative theory and research which bear on these issues: 



1. Under what conditions should the principal seek to 
share decision making with his staff? 
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2. In what phases of the decision-making process should 
teachers be involved and what role should they play? 

3* How should the decision-making group be constituted? 

4. What role should the principal assume if he wishes to 
facilitate the group decision-making process? 



CONDITIONS CONDUCIVE lO EFFECTIVE PARTICIPATION 

Each time that a principal is faced with a decision it is not 
an occasion for shared decision making. Unfortunately, many prin- 
cipals do not realize this any endeavor to I nvol ve their staffs in 
making decisions whenever a problem arises which needs to be re- 
solved. Both Chase^ and Bridges'^ noted this in their studies of 
participation. They found that teachers expressed resentment 
toward excessive committee work, attendance at meetings, and being 
consulted on decisions which they felt the principal was paid to 
make. Subordinates, as Barnard has pointed out, do have a "zone 
of indifference" within which an administrator's decisions will be 
accepted unquestionably; ^ for the administrator to seek involve- 
ment within this zone of indifference is to court resentment, ill 
will, and opposition. Two basic propositions then are suggested 
by the work of Barnard, Chase, and Bridges: 

1. As the principal involves teachers in making decisions 
located in their zone of indifference, participation 
will be less effective. 

2. As the principal involves teachers in making decisions 
clearly located outside their zone of indifference, 
participation will be more effective. 

The problem for the principal becomes one of distinguishing 
those decisions which clearly fall within his teachers' zone of 
indifference from those which do not. 

Decisions which clearly fall outside the teachers' zone of 
indifference are those which have consequences for them; this 
becomes more pronounced as the magnitude of these consequences 
increases. Therefore, when the teachers' personal stakes in 
the decision are high, their interest in participation snould 
also be high. Decisions of this type are those which deal prim- 
arily with the teachers' own classroom affairs, e.g., methods of 
teaching, materials to be used, content to be taught, techniques 
tor evaluating progress of pupils, decoration and furnishing of 
the classroom, and handling pupil disturbances. Principals who 
attempt to make unilateral decisions in matters such as these will 
encounter resistance from teachers and eventually will alienate 
them. In determining whether the decision falls within the zone 
of indifference, the principal must first apply the test of vele-^ 
vanoe of the decision to those affected. 
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A second test which the principal can use to assess whether 
the decision is located in the teachers' zone of indifference is 
that of expertise Teachers are likely to be uninterested i ri 
considering matters quite outside their scope of experience and 
sphere of competence. To involve them in decisions which they are 
not qualified to make is to subject them to frustration. For an 
individual to be Interested in participation, he must not only 
have some stake in the outcome but also the capability of contrib- 
uting to the decision affecting the outcome. Both of these 
conditions must be met to some minimum extent if participation is 
to be effective. In this respect teachers would desire to be 
involved in prescribing the functions a foreign language laboratory 
should perform but be willing to leave decisions about the tech- 
nical specifications of the laboratory to an electronics engineer. 

In some instances a principal will be faced with decisions in 
which his staff has little, if anything, at stake, but for certain 
reasons it is advisable to involve his teachers in discussing the 
problem and thinking through the issues involved. An instance of 
this type might h^ve to do with a decision about the attendance 
accounting procedures used by teachers, in this case, the principal 
might wish to involve his teachers in thinking through the problem 
and the various issues because their acceptance is required for the 
decision to be implemented in an effective manner. The principal 
in such instances feels that it is critical for teachers to develop 
a thorough understanding of the implications of the decision. 

Many barriers to the implementation of the decision are removed 
through this procedure. Other decisions may be of such import to 
the principal that he may wish to obtain the judgments of teachers 
or their assistance in piecing together the information available 
to him in order to reach a higher quality decision, in either of 
these instances, the principal is asking the teachers to discuss 
issues which are In their zone of Indifference and If done Indis- 
criminately could lead to alienation. 



ROLE OF TEACHERS IN THE DECIS lON-MAKI NG . PROCESS 

In addition ,to determining whether his teachers should be in- 
volved in making decisions, the principal must also decide at what 
phase In the decision-making process teachers will be included and 
what their role wilhi>e. This decision Is an Important one because 
it establishes the amount of freedom which the teachers have In the 
decision-making process, a fact that principals oftentimes do not 
recognize. An examination of the decision-making process and the 
role teachers might play should make this point clear. 

Decision making, according to Tannenbaum, Involves a conscious 
selection of one alternative from among a group of two or more 
alternatives.^^ In reaching a decision, a person typically (1) 
defines the problem, (2) generates a number of action alternatives 
which are relevant to the problem, (3) specifies the consequences 
related to each alternative being considered, and (4) exercises a 
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choice among the a 1 ternat I ves J ^ These four steps constitute one con- 
ception of the decision-making process. 

At the problem-definition phase the principal can choose to (a) 
specify what objective is to be attained and (b) pinpoint what he 
perceives to be the barriers blocking attainment of the objective,^® 
do (a) but not (b) , do (b) but not (a), or neither (a) or (b). For 
example, the principal may have access to the following information: 
students who take foreign language in his high school and continue 
their study of the language in college do poorly. He further knows 
that the emphasis in college is on the ability to converse In the 
language while at the high school level his teachers emphasize the 
ability to read and write the language. At this step in the decision- 
making process he can choose to ignore the information, to use it as 
a basis for defining the problem, or to report the information to his 
staff. If he elects to use it in defining the problem, he can estab- 
lish the objective (e.g., change to the oral-aural approach to foreign 
language instruction) and specify the barriers which must be overcome 
(e.g., oral-aural skills of instructors and language laboratory for 
students to practice conversational skills) if the objective is to be 
achieved. He may, on the other hand, decide on the objective and seek 
from the teachers their perceptions of the barriers to the realization 
of this objective. A third alternative open to the principal at the 
problem-definition stage is that of reporting the information to his 
teachers and asking them to formulate the objective suggested by the 
data, reserving for himself the identification of the barriers. The 
fourth and final course of action which Is possible is that of passing 
the information to the teachers and requesting them to define the prob- 
lem (both the objective and the barriers) if they feel there is one. 

The principal who permits his staff to decide whether there is a prob- 
lem and to define both the objective and barriers is allowing his 
teachers more freedom than the principal who defines the problem or some 
aspect of it (i.e., either the objective or the barriers). 

In step 2 of the decision-making process, the principal can develop 
his own list of action alternatives suggested by the definition of the 
problem or call upon his teachers to develop a list of alternatives. 
Having spelled out the alternatives, the principal in step 3 of the 
process may elect to speculate on the consequences associated with each 
alternative or share this task with his staff. The principal can then 
narrow or expand his teachers' area of freedom by choosing or not choos- 
ing to involve them in steps 2 and 3 of the decision-making process. 

From the teachers' viewpoint, this is an important distinction. To 
continue with the foreign language illustration, the teachers might 
be willing to experiment with a language laboratory (one alternative) 
provided they can spend a summer at a language institute becoming 
familiar with the operation of a laboratory and developing their own 
oral-aural skills (a consequence of selecting the language laboratory 
alternative). The consequences of any given alternative are likely to 
be more apparent, after all, to the person affected by the course of 
action than to the individual making the decision, assuming the two 
are not the same. 
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When the problem has been defined, the alternatives listed, 
and the consequences for each alternative posted, a choice must 
be made from among the alternatives. At this point, the final 
step In the dec I s lon-maki ng process, the principal may weigh the 
alternatives and consequences and select what he considers to be 
the appropriate course of action, ask his teachers to recommend 
the alternative which they prefer, or commit himself In advance 
to whatever choice they make. 



The steps In the deci s lon-making process In which teachers 
are Involved, as well as whether they will play a recommending 
or determining'/ role In the final step, depend upon the teachers' 
zone of indifference and the area of freedom granted to the prin- 
cipal by his superiors. If the decision to be made Is clearly 
outside the teachers' zone of Indifference, maximum freedom can 
be allowed the teachers In all phases of the decision-making pro- 
cess as long as they do not exceed the area of freedom granted to 
the principal. In the foreign language example, the principal, If 
he lacks the authority or funds to Implement the teachers' decision 
to experiment with a language laboratory, would need to restrict 
the teachers' choice to a recommendation. In matters which fall 
within the teachers' zone of Indifference, the principal might 
simply solicit alternative courses of action and their consequences 
to whatever problem he has defined, reserving the final choice of 
action for himself. Regardless of the route which the principal 
takes, it Is important for him to make quite clear to the teachers 
the boundaries of their authority and the area of freedom in which 
they can operate. Vague authority, it seems, restricts thinking 
and results in unimaginative problem-solving behavior. 



CONSTITUTING THE DECISION-MAKING GROUP 

Once the principal has determined whether the decision I s one 
which should be shared with his teachers, decided in what phase of 
the decision-making process they will be Involved, and what their 
role will be, he must constitute the decision-making group. This 
Involves determining the "constitutional arrangements" of the 
group^9 and whether he, the principal, will be an active member In 
the group's deliberations. The three major types of constitutional 
arrangements are the participant-determining, the parliamentarian, 
and the democratic-centralist; these arrangements specify the pro- 
cedures by which the group is to arrive at a decision. Each of 
these Is defined primarily in terms of the number of group members 
required to be In agreement to reach a decision and the amount of 
Influence any given group member can theoretically exert over the 
decision. For example, in groups using either the participant- 
determining or parliamentarian modes for reaching decisions, every 
group member has relatively equal power and influence over the 
decision. The major distinction between these modes on the 
Influence-agreement dimensions Is that under the participant- 
determining arrangement consensus is required. Groups using 
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parliamentarian procedures for making and executing decisions can 
exercise a choice which is binding on the group whenever a majority 
agrees that a particular course of action is desirable. As for 
groups operating under a democratic-centralist constitutional arrange- 
ment, they are bound by a decision whenever one is reached by the 
person in final authority (in this c-'se the principal). It should 
be quite clear, then, that the principal can expand or restrict his 
teachers' area of freedom by the constitutional arrangement he chooses 
as well as by involving them in the earlier or later stages of the 
decision-making process. Unfortunately, there has been no systematic 
research which can serve as a guide to the principal in making his 
selection; therefore, any discussion of constitutional arrangements 
as being more appropriate for one set of conditions than for another 
must be purely speculative. 

Decisions that seemingly would be appropriate for a participant- 
determining mode would be those falling clearly outside the teachers' 
zone of indifference, i.e., decisions in which teachers have a high 
personal stake and the expertise to resolve, and for which complete 
agreement is imperative. If, returning to the example of the foreign 
language laboratory, the principal decides that he will not authorize 
the purchase of such expensive electronic equipment unless there is 
total consensus, then he may stipulate that the teachers must use 
the participant-determining mode for reaching their decision. In 
most Instances where consensus is necessary and feasible and the de- 
cision Is relevant to the teachers^ future, the principal may wish to 
press them for total agreement. These occasions should be few, how- 
ever, as consensus, especially when sought in the presence of resolv- 
able conflict, can be a time-consuming, high energy expenditure process. 
In those Instances where the principal senses that the issue to be 
decided is important In the lives of the teachers but affects them 
differently, and consensus is, therefore, high unlikely,^^ he may 
choose the parliamentarian style. If he does elect this latter arrange- 
ment, he must take steps to assure that the majority does not alienate 
the minority, especially if the minority's acceptance of the decision 
is required for It to be Implemented effectively. A faculty with a 
stable clique which consistently votes as a block could doom the par- 
liamentarian style. The conditions under which this style is most 
effective are those where Individuals who are in conflict on one Issue 
are likely to be allies on another. Unless this condition exists, 
the style could place a permanent wedge between factions and lead to 
open warfare each time a decision was needed. The democratic-centralist 
mode is the one most commonly used today in organizations of all types-- 
business concerns, mutual benefit associations, service organizations, 
and commonwealth organ izat ions Under this constitutional arrange- 
ment, the leader (in this case the principal) presents a problem to 
his subordinates (the teachers) and asks for their judgments, sugges- 
tions, and reactions before he reaches h'Ls conclusion. This modus 
operandi would be the only alternative In those Instances where the 
principal is the one who must legally make the decision. Other occa- 
sions In which this style'would seem appropriate would be those where 
the decision Is clearly the principal's but he wishes to lower his 
staff's resistance by gaining Its acceptance or to Improve the quality 
of the decision by gaining his teachers' ideas. 
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So much for the constitutional arrangements of the group. What 
about the principal's decision to be a member of the group? Do 
groups function the same when there is a difference in the formal 
status of group members (principal and teachers) as when there Is no 
difference In the formal status of group members (teachers only with- 
out the principal)? A study by Bridges and Doyle^^ was concerned 
with this very question. They randomly selected seven teachers from 
each of ten elementary schools. Three teachers from each school were 
randomly assigned to a group with their principal while the other 
four were placed in a group by themselves. All twenty groups, ten 
with the principal present and ten without the principal present, 
were given the same problem to solve. The groups without the prin- 
cipal present were significantly more productive and efficient and 
showed a significantly greater amount of risk-taking behavior than 
those groups in which the principal was a group member. In this 
particular study, a parliamentarian mode of decision making was used; 
whether the findings would be replicated under participant-determining 
and democratic-centralist formats has not been examined. 

Torrance studies the consequences of power differences on deci- 
sion-making among B-26 combat crews^^ using an unspecified constitu- 
tional arrangement. He found that the suggestions of lower status 
members of the crew were often passed over despite the fact that the 
lower status members had many more correct solutions! As decisions 
having no right or wrong answers were solved by the group, the in- 
fluence of low formal status persons declined even more dramatically. 
This is no problem if the higher status members are capable of making 
the most creative decisions. On the other hand, if such ability is 
not possessed by the persons with higher organizational status, there 
is indeed quite a problem. 



THE PRINCIPAL AS A FACILITATOR OF GROUP FUNCTIONING 

The research of Bridges, Doyle, and Torrance was cited not to 
suggest that the principal should avoid meeting with his teachers to 
make decisions since group decision-making is the warp and woof of 
organizational life. More important than whether the principal should 
be involved in these group processes is the question of what the prin- 
cipal can do to facilitate the group's decision-making efforts when he 
joins the group. The group leader is in a unique position to perform 
certain functions which are essential to the group's deliberations; 
this section will deal with these functions in some detail by making 
frequent references to the preceding discussions. 

If the principal elects to follow the parliamentarian mode for 
reaching decisions, one of his major functions is to provide the min- 
ority with the opportunity to state its position fully. Maier has 
demonstrated empirically that the quality of the group's decision is 
higher when the leader enables the minority to voice its views during 
the problem-solving session. Typically the only way that the minor- 
ity can sway the majority to another viewpoint is through supplying 
facts to support the minority's opinions which the majority has 
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overlooked. Without a leader present to elicit the minority view- 
point, the minority because of social pressures is generally not 
offered time for discussion, a factor which may downgrade the quality 
of group decision-making. 

Should the principal use the participant-determining style, one 
of his chief contributions resides in his efforts to build consensus. 
There is a tendency for discussions to become polarized with one part 
of the group opposing the other. In such cases, groups see clearly 
in what ways their arguments are different but fait to recognize the 
similarities. 27 The leader may guide the factions to see these simi- 
larities and possibly use them as a basis for building toward consen- 
sus. If two positions have been taken, the principal can get the 
group to pinpoint the advantages of each and seek to integrate their 
views by developing a third alternative which includes the major 
advantages of both. 2° Not finding a third alternative, the principal 
can do one of two things: suggest that both be tried on an experi- 

mental basis or treat the disagreement as a problem and seek the 
obstacles to consensus. 

The third constitutional arrangement proposed was the democratic- 
centralist. Since it is likely to be used more frequently, a number 
of ideas will be introduced in connection with this mode. The reader 
will quickly see the points which also would be relevant to the other 
two arrangements. Perhaps the biggest pitfall to be avoided in the 
democratic-centralist mode is the tendency of the group's thinking 
to conform to the leader's. 29 The leader can minimize the negative 
effects, if not eliminate them completely, by focusing on the prob- 
lem-solving process rather than by trying to solve the problem him- ^ 
self. The leader can further contribute to the quality of the group s 
decision by synchronizing its efforts so that the group is concen- 
trating its thoughts on the same aspect of the problem at the same 
time. 30 For example, one of the obstacles to problem solving is the 
likelihood that Individual group members may be trying to solve 
different problems. Initially the principal may have the group 
attend to the definition of the probl em--obta i n ing agreement on the 
objective before proceeding to speculating about the barriers to 
the objective. Then in turn the group might focus on alternative 
courses of action following by examining the consequences for each 
alternative. In following this strategy, the leader should delay 
the participants' desire to generate solutions until the list of 
obstacles has been clearly spelled out. 

As was mentioned earlier in the study by Bridges and Doyle, 
there was significantly less risk-taking behavior with the prin- 
cipal present. Argyris in his study of inter-personal barriers to 
decision making in Research and Development organizations reported 
the same phenomenon . 31 He suggests that executives (in this case 
principals) can increase risktaking by subordinates by withholding 
evaluation and criticism of proposals and by avoiding a show of ^ 
surprise when unusual ideas come forth from the group. The leader s 
responsibility, Argyris writes, is to minimize the penalties assoc- 
iated with the free open expression of both ideas and feelings. 
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Still another way to facilitate a group's functioning is for 
the leader to look for factors which create binds for the group. 

One possibility would be for the principal periodically to ask his 
teachers to think back during the meeting and describe when they 
felt the group was stumbling along or not progressing as it should 
and then to identify the conditions which they thought were respon- 
sible for this. A second possibility might involve taping group 
sessions and playing them back so the principal and teachers . coul d 
become aware of their impact on one another and sea the binds each 
was creating for the other. 

Where the foregoing ideas have as their major objective the up- 
grading of the quality of decisions, there are occasions when the 
principal's major objective will be to gain acceptance for whatever 
action he is contemplating. In these instances, he might simply use 
the "risk technique , This strategy would involve the group in 
considering the risks or dangers likely to develop if a given course 
of action is taken. In this way, teachers would have the opportunity 
to express their fears, anxieties, and concerns before the action was 
taken. This would not only provide the principal with some idea of 
the resistance he would encounter, but also would provide him with 
an opportunity to supply additional information to teachers which 
hopefully would create a climate of acceptance for the action being 
taken . 



SUMMARY 

Much of the principal's time will be spent in small decision- 
making groups on matters central to the functioning of the school. 
This paper was designed to point up the importance of shared deci- 
sion making, the conditions under which it seems appropriate, the 
steps of the decision-making process in which participation is 
possible, the ways in which the group can be constituted for pur- 
poses of decision making, and finally the role the principal can 
take to upgrade the quality of the group's efforts and to promote 
acceptance of any given decision. These are not the only matters 
which might have been discussed; however, in the author's opinion, 
they are the most important. A thorough understanding of these 
factors is required of the principal who expects to assume a posi“ 
tion of leadership on his faculty--a role which is now more than 
ever an organizational imperative! 
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